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A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT WATER. 

There is nothing more interesting, when one stops 
to consider it, and nothing more wonderful, than 
Water. What is it ? Science answers the question, 
we suppose, but not in the way that we want it an- 
swered. To tell us that it is one of the elements, and 
is composed of such and such gases, is to tell us very 
little. We must know something about science before 
we can understand the gases, the elements, and the \ 
rest of the natural forces. It is a pretty study, no ! 
doubt, but it is rather late in the clay for us to begin j 
it now. So, if we are to say anything about Water, it! 
must be in our own way. 
We must consider it as 
Water merely, and real- 
ize, as far as we can, 
some of its manifold 
forms. 

Where shall we begin ? 
We see it first when we 
are children, in the gob- 
let that is filled for us 
when we are thirsty. 
If we ask whence it 
comes, we are told, if it 
is in the country, from 
the Well, and are cau- 
tioned not to go too 
near the Well. If we 
are city children, we are 
told that it comes from 
the Aqueduct. But how 
does it get into the 
Aqueduct ? It is brought 
to it from a neighboring 
river, or lake, that is fed 
with springs. And how 
does it get into the 
Well? Th^re are springs 
under the ground which 
flow into it. Then Water 
comes from under the 
ground? Sometimes, 
but not always. This 
sets us thinking, and if 
we are imaginative, . as 
most children are, we 
try to imagine it. It 
seems almost incredible 
that away down in 
the dark hard ground 
there should be flow- 
ing springs, running 
streams, and, likely 
enough, torrents and 
waterfalls. The earth 
that we walk upon is 
mined, then — suppose 
it should fall in ? There 
is no great danger of 
that, though it has hap- 
pened before now, and 
cities have been swal- 
lowed up, and the sites 
they occupied filled with 
Water ! It is dreadful — 
so dreadful that we had 
better leave the under- 
world, and hasten to the 
surface as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Let us think of Water 
as we see it in the coun- 
try, sparkling in the 
morning on the leaves 

and blades of grass. How curious that it is there ! 
To think of it journeying in the air, as they say it 
does, in the shape of clouds, which at night scatter 
it over the earth, as sowers scatter their seed ! We 
never hear it, it comes so softly ; its silver feet fall 
without a sound. How wonderful it is ! Let us 
make the most of it while it lasts ; for when the sun 
is risen we shall begin to miss it, and from the fields 
in which it lay, and from the trees in which it lodged, 
there will ascend a long procession of mists which 
will bear it back to the clouds. Before the day ends it 
may return to us ; not as Dew, but as Rain. It is not 
so beautiful now — to us children, at least — for it 

keeps us in doors when we want to be out. But we 
. must submit, nevertheless, for it is needed, as our 

seniors have been saying for a week past. One of 

them shall describe for us a summer rain : 



"In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilating nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 

For this rest in the furrows after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 




"Along the mazes of the quiet vale."— Thomson. 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless field's of air ; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 

Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain 

As the farmer scatters his grain." 

We have hitherto regarded water in its aerial as- 
pects. Let us descend with it, and watch it as it 



wanders along the meadows in laughing brooks. To 
paint these with all their sparkle and life demands a 
finer pencil than we possess, so we will borrow an 
animated sketch of one of these little chatterers by 
the freshest of rural painters — Mary Russell Mitford : 
" Never was water more exquisitely tricksy ; now 
darting over the bright pebbles, sparkling and flash- 
ing in the light with a bubbling music, as sweet as 
the song of the woodlark ; now stretching quietly 
along, now giving back the rich tufts of the golden 
marsh-marigolds which grow on its margin ; now 
sweeping round a fine reach of green grass, rising 
steeply into a high mound — a mimic promontory, 

whilst the other side 
sinks softly away like 
some tiny bay, and the 
water flows between, so 
clear, so wide, so shal- 
low, that a child might 
cross it without danger; 
now dashing through 
the sandbanks ; now 
sleeping, half-hidden, 
beneath the alders, and 
hawthorns, and wild 
roses, with which the 
banks are so profusely 
and variously fringed ; 
whilst flags, lilies, and 
other aquatic plants, al- 
most cover the surface 
of the stream. In good 
truth, it is a beautiful 
brook, and one that 
Walton himself might 
have sitten by and loved 
— for trout are here ; we 
see them as they dart 
up the stream, and hear 
and start at the sudden 
plunge when they spring 
to the surface for our 
summer flies. Izaak 
Walton would have 
loved our brook and 
quiet meadows ; for they 
breathe the very spirit 
of his own peacefulness, 
a soothing quietude that 
sinks into the soul." 

The brooks lead us 
naturally to the streams 
into which they flow ; 
these to the rivers ; 
these — at last, and by 
what winding and pic- 
turesque ways — to the 
Sea. There is nothing 
more beautiful in Nature 
than the flowing of 
Water to the Sea. It 
starts at first in the 
brooks, — here in the 
meadows, there in the 
woods, and there on 
mountain steeps. It 
steals s o f 1 1 y along, 
winding in and out 
among the grass ; it 
meanders lazily around 
the roots of trees, in 
the changes of light 
and shade ; it murmurs 
and brawls, and flashes 
and dashes and falls, 
between and over the 
rocks that strive in vain to imprison it. Children 
wade in it, and sail their little boats on its bosom ; 
saw mills stand along its banks, where rafts of logs 
are moored. It is a River now, and vessels are sail- 
ing upon it. Towns appear, and the smoke of fur- 
naces is seen, and the clatter of machinery is heard. 
As it approaches the City it broadens, and seems to 
be conscious of its importance. It hurries past the 
villas and gardens that come down to its edge, and 
are brokenly reflected in its sweeping tides. It feels 
the beat of the great pulse of the Sea. Past the 
houses, past the streets, past the wharves, past the 
ships, past the harbor-bar and the outward light,— 
on, out, away into the Sea ! From mountain passes 
and primeval forests — from the solitudes of Nature 
'and the populous cities of man — the Rivers of the 
| Earth are forever flowing into the Sea. 
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